THE   LANGUAGE   OF   HOLLYWOOD
characteristics of the present either consistent with the practices,
standards, and the mores of bourgeois America, or else in no vital
contradiction to them. The past is re-created in accents of weak
nostalgia; the present glorified. The future is promised as no
different. All history is, in fact, gradually being revised on the screen
until it begins to seem like some glamorous fable. Furthermore,
pictures often embody within their very context a kind of visual
and illustrative argument indicating that the function of the motion
picture is entertainment; thus, the reliance placed on entertainment
within the picture, which is itself an entertainment. And although
heroes and heroines, on occasion, are given roles, for example, of
social workers, which tend to suggest an improvement in the content
of motion pictures, the change is merely superficial, and the heroes
and heroines remain as absurd as before. Besides, the introduction
of social workers as heroes is one indication of how Hollywood really
meets social problems. It creates the impression that these problems
are soluble by the exercise of individual good will, by babying and
nursing the poor, and by eliminating struggle and effort on the
part of the poor themselves. Social change is thus treated as purely
individualistic. Often, and especially in films dealing with juvenile
delinquency, the entire social problem treated is depicted as one
caused by pure accident. The absurdity of the heroes and heroines
in such films is therefore not the major point on which they should
be criticized: the major criticism is that they give totally false impres-
sions of the nature of social problems.
What characterizes almost all Hollywood pictures is their inner
emptiness. This is compensated for by an outer impressiveness.
Such impressiveness usually takes the form of a truly grandiose
Belasco realism. Nothing is spared to make the setting, the costumes,
and all of the surface details correct. These efforts help to mask the
essential emptiness of the characterizations and the absurdities and
trivialities of the plots. The houses look like houses; the streets
look like streets; the people look and talk as people do; but they are
empty of humanity, credibility, and motivation. Needless to say,
the disgraceful censorship code is an important factor in predeter-
mining the content of these pictures. But the code does not disturb
the profits, nor does it disturb the entertainment value of the films;
it merely helps to prevent them from being credible. The code isn't
too heavy a burden for the industry to bear. In addition to the
impressiveness of the settings, there is a use of the camera which at
times seems magical. But of what human import is all this skill, all
this effort, all this energy in the production of effects, when the
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